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thought it necessary to arm the ryot \\ith mischievous enac-
ments. e Interests/ observes one who ranks as an authority on
the subject, c so inseparably connected will always find in their
6 relative advantage the most desirable security/ Yet the historian
of India obseived that the ryots were vested with * the power to
* distress the Zemindar;' and what was still worse, having ren-
dered the ryot obnoxious to the landlord,, we virtually placed
our law courts at the service of the Zemindar,, to avenge himself
on his enemy. Is it possible to conceive of a predicament more
fraught with danger ? We boast of having armed the ryot with
a freedom of action which lie did not enjoy before, but we forget
that whatever the intrinsic value of this freedom may be, the ryot
has not the good sense to exercise it with advantage to himself.
The miserably small patches of ground,, which the ryot cul-
tivates at a comparative loss of labour., hardly admit of a remu-
nerative employment of capital. The little that he owns he
cultivates badly, but he is so strongly attached to the soil that
he prefers to eke out a life of misery on his wretched holding
to seeking a just remuneration for his labor elsewhere. He
lives in that state of happy uncertainty which, leaves him,
nothing to hope and nothing to fear.

The multiplicity of small holdings leads to neglected and ill-
cultivated farms; the landlord oppresses on one side and the tenants
resist on the other. Small holdings not only waste the pro-
ductive powers of land but cannot even remunerate outlays of
capital, though they reduce the rent of the landlord as well as
the wages and profits of the cultivators. Skill finds no oppor-
tunity, and capital cannot cure the inherent defects of patch-
holdings, and the impoverished multitude who hang un them add
still greater obstacles to the success of improvement schemes,
"When the average holdings of millions of cultivators do not
exceed an acre of laud, agriculture must decline, rent become
nominal, capital almost unnecessary, and cultivable lands ac-
tually scarce.

The aggregation of multitudes on the soil, without the means
to improve it, leads to that mischievous competition for land
which ends in agrarian crimes, and low wages. Nor does the
landlord escape the evil influence of an unnatural spirit of
rivalry; he is less confiding and more exacting, and whatever
be the prospect of his rent-ioll in figures, he seldom realises
his expectations. The ryot has to submit to a rack-rent which,
renders it impossible for him to take up new land; he cannot